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BOOK NOTES 

From Thomas Y. Crowell Campany have been received some 
attractive and interesting volumes on a variety of topics : Oliver 
Huckel in his Tour Through England with Tennyson (beautifully 
illustrated) and his Tristan and Isolde: Wagner' s Music-Drama 
Retold in English Verse, proves himself a safe and agreeable 
guide ; in The New American Drama, Professor Richard Burton 
makes "an attempt to put before the reader in synthetic fashion 
the native movement of our time in drama, placing emphasis 
upon what seem significant tendencies and illustrative person- 
alities" ; President William De Witt Hyde in his Quest of the 
Best presents in his usual forceful and attractive fashion helpful 
and suggestive advice as to the training of boys, dealing with 
such topics as "Natural Badness," "Artificial Goodness," "Sins 
of Excess and Defect," "The Personal Motive and the Social 
Medium," and "The Birthright of the Child" ; The New Man, 
by Jane Stone, is a story, devoid of interest in plot and character, 
dealing with the social evil ; Their Christmas Golden Wedding, 
by Caroline Abbot Stanley ; Lessons from Nature's Workshop, 
by William J. Claxton ; and The Poetical Works of Oscar Wilde, 
with biographical introduction by Nathan Haskell Dole. 



The American Book Company has issued recently some ex- 
cellent textbooks : Hal leek's New English Literature, with a 
chapter on twentieth-century literature and the modern drama, 
together with other special new features, will be welcomed by 
many teachers in school and college who have found this 
author's textbooks the best of their kind ; two important books 
in history, which will be given fuller notice in a subsequent issue 
are : The Development of American Nationality, by Carl Russell 
Fish, and New Mediceval and Modern History, by Samuel Ban- 
nister Harding and Albert Bushnell Hart ; Rollo Walter Brown 
and Nathaniel Waring Barnes have prepared an exceedingly 
practical book for college classes on The Art of Writing English ; 
and H. C. Nutting, of the University of California, has just put 
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forth A First Latin Reader as a continuation of his Primer, pro- 
viding for "a course of study leading up to Caesar or some 
author of like difficulty" ; Reading, Writing and Speaking 
Spanish, for Beginners, by Margaret Caroline Dowling; and 
John Bunyan's Dream-Story, by James Baldwin. 



From D. C. Heath & Company the following books have been 
received : A History of England, by Allen C. Thomas, the aim 
of which is "to give the main facts of English history, from the 
earliest times to the present, in a simple and clear manner"; 
Literary Brevities, selected and edited by John G. Wight, so as 
to "show in their variety and in their appeal to good taste, the 
places and authors where the reader may confidently look for 
what is most entertaining and edifying in literature" ; Middle 
English Humorous Tales in Verse, edited by George H. Mc- 
Knight, together with Poetaster, by Ben Jonson, and Satiro- 
mastix, by Thomas Decker, edited in one volume by Josiah H. 
Penniman, represent the latest publications of the Belles Lettres 
Series; Freshman Rhetoric, by John R. Slater, adds another 
textbook to the long list of elementary college rhetorics differing 
from the rest in three respects, — that it lays more emphasis on 
freshman rhetoric as the medium of general mental discipline, 
that it provides a far larger amount of material for practice than 
most works of the sort, and that it includes topics of general 
interest and intrinsic value ; Carlyle' s Heroes and Hero- Worship, 
edited by Herbert S. Murch, prepared for the use of beginners 
in the study of Carlyle ; The Freshman and His College, by 
Francis C. Lockwood, being a modest attempt on the part of 
one "who, not many years ago, was a good-for-nothing fresh- 
man," to aid a new generation of freshmen during their first 
months in college" ; Ancient History, by Hutton Webster. 

Ginn & Company has just issued a new American History 
by Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, of Charleston College, which 
will be reviewed in a later issue. Other important books from 
this same firm are : Social Forces in Modern Literature, by Philo 
M. Buck, Jr., an attempt to trace the development of social 
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forces in the literatures of France, Germany, and England, and 
at the same time to show the mutual literary interdependence 
of these leading countries of Europe; Legends and Satires, by 
Martha Hale Shackford, being translations of Middle English 
poems prepared especially for the use of college sophomores 
and selected with the design of making "live again the thoughts 
and sentiments and beliefs of a vanished generation"; Courtly 
Love in Chaucer and Gower, by William George Dodd, Harvard 
Studies in English, volume I. 

From Longmans, Green, & Company: Catholic and Protes- 
tant, by Frederick Joseph Kinsman, Bishop of Delaware, a dis- 
cussion of the historic significance of the theological terms ' Cath- 
olic' and 'Protestant.' Though convinced that the change in the 
legal title of the Protestant Episcopal Church would be a good 
thing, Bishop Kinsman desires to effect "not so much change 
of name as realization of things," and believes that discussion of 
the matter, freed from controversy, is helpful ; Extra-Biblical 
Sources for Hebrew and Jewish History, translated and edited 
by Samuel A. B. Mercer. This volume brings together in ac- 
cessible form all Cuneiform, Egyptian, and extra-biblical sources 
for the study of Hebrew and Jewish history, and "aims also at 
a collection of all Greek and Latin historical sources, down to 
and including those of the time of Tacitus, which throw an inde- 
pendent light upon the subject." The Gospels, by Leighton 
Pullan (to be reviewed in the next issue). 

In Facts About Shakespeare, W. A. Neilson and Ashley H. 
Thorndike (the Macmillan Company), editors of the Tudor 
Shakespeare, have gathered together all the established facts re- 
garding Shakespeare and his work and have presented them in 
compact form and attractive manner. 

Folk-Ballads of Southern Europe, by Sophie Jewett (Putnam's), 
edited by Katharine Lee Bates, contains texts of the ballads in 
the original languages, with the English translation on the op- 
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posite page, together with an introduction and brief annotations 
including suggestions of English analogues. It is a scholarly 
and valuable contribution to the study of such folk-songs. 



Other books, of which space permits mention by title only, 
have been received as follows : A History of Muhlenberg County 
(Kentucky), by Otto A. Rothert (John P. Morton Company, 
Louisville); Kentucky in American Letters, 2 vols., by John 
Wilson Townsend, with an introduction by James Lane Allen 
(The Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa); Our Southern High- 
landers, by Horace Kephart (Outing Publishing Company); 
Drake's Bay and Other Poems, by Mrs. J. H. H. Browne, The 
Children's Challenge to the Church, by William E. Gardner (The 
Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee); Hazlitt on English 
Literature, by Jacob Zeitlin, College English, by Frank Ayde- 
lotte (Oxford University Press) ; A Middle English Bibliography, 
by John Manning Booker (Carl Winter, Heidelberg); Obed 
Hussey, the Inventor of the Reaper, edited by Follett Greeno 
(privately printed); The Infinitive in Anglo-Saxon, by Morgan 
Callaway, Jr. (published by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington), to be given fuller notice later. 

To be reviewed in the next issue : The Outlook for Religion, 
by George Richmond Grose (Eaton & Mains); The Theology of 
the Church of England, by F. W. Worsley, Schleiermacher: A 
Critical and Historical Study, by W. B. Selbie (E. P. Dutton); 
The Psychology of Industrial Efficiency, by Hugo Muensterberg 
(Houghton); Die Entwickelung des Christentums zur Universal- 
Religion, von Professor Dr. Karl Beth (Quelle und Meyer, Leip- 
zig); A History of the People of the United States, by John Bach 
Mc Master (Appleton) vol. viii ; Pan-Germanism, by Roland G. 
Usher (Houghton). 

The appearance of two new quarterlies within three months 
of each other, — The Mid- West Quarterly, October 191 3 (#2.00 
a year), and The Unpopular Review, January, 1914 ($2.50 a 
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year), — is a noteworthy occurrence and a hopeful sign in our 
present-day literature. The Mid- West Quarterly, established by 
the University of Nebraska under the editorship of the well- 
known scholar and essayist, Prosser Hall Frye, and published 
by Putnam's, adds one more to the scanty list of magazines 
issued under the auspices of our colleges, which are seeking to 
develop and foster that type of literature distinct from the aca- 
demic investigation on the one hand (which finds an outlet in 
numberless technical journals) and from the journalistic pro- 
ductions of the popular magazines on the other. In helping 
to shift the balance towards the aesthetic side of literature and 
in offering an outlet for writers who can find no place in philo- 
logical journals or in the popular magazines, but who have 
something of permanent value to contribute, such college 
quarterlies are rendering genuine service to the cause of letters 
in America, and the worth of their work is being recognized 
more clearly every year. Indeed, the editor of the Mid- West in 
his announcement ventures the opinion that the intellectual 
essay of a critical character will eventually "become the ex- 
clusive charge of the university." 

The Unpopular Review, published by Henry Holt & Com- 
pany with no names of editor or of contributors, suggests from 
its title a further reaction from the purely popular magazine with 
its ephemeral contents. Printed in bold-faced type, containing 
two hundred and twenty-six pages, with thirteen articles ex- 
hibiting considerable range in subject, this new Reviezc is solid 
in form and substance, but far from dry in quality or philistine 
in point of view. If this Review justifies its title " Unpopular," 
it will be because the modern reader in our country is lacking 
in discrimination and taste. 



